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The Japan Society was organized in New York ten years 
back. Its declared purpose is "to promote friendly relations 
between the United States and Japan and to diffuse among the 
American people a trustworthy knowledge of the people of Japan, 
of their arts, sciences, industries, and economic condition, and of 
their aims and ideals. " The present membership of the Society 
comprises about nine hundred Americans and one hundred 
Japanese. 
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cans. That the Americans in reading this work 
will find, out of their open-hearted spirit, "the 
true Japan" represented in it is what I earnestly 
hope and firmly believe will be the result. 

N. M. 
Tokyo, March, 1914. 
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OUR NATIONAL MISSION •: .' 

• • • 
- «•* * " 

SHIGENOBU OKUMA -";* 

• 

[Count Shigenobu Okuma, Chancellor of Waseda Univer- 
sity; born Feb., 1838, at Saga, Hizen; studied Chinese classics 
at a clan-school, and Dutch, English, and mathematics under 
certain Englishmen at Nagasaki; during the Restoration period, 
he advocated the abolition of feudalism and the establishment 
of constitutional government; on the reorganization of the 
government under the Mikado, he became chief assistant in 
the Department of Foreign Affairs; subsequently, Secretary 
for the Interior and Finance; 1873-81, had charge of the Treas- 
ury, first as Vice-Minister and then as full Minister; resigned 
this portfolio because his memorial urging the Government to 
introduce representative government had been rejected by his 
colleagues; he then formed the Progressive Party, the fore- 
runner of the National Party (Kokuminto), and was himself 
its president until a few years ago; in 1888, the year preceding 
the promulgation of the Imperial Constitution, he was ap- 
pointed Foreign Minister and undertook the revision of the 
treaties; in 1896, was Foreign Minister and Minister of Agri- 
culture and Commerce; in 18987 Premier and Foreign Minister; 
has been a thought-leader and educationist for the past fifteen 
years. He is the editor-in-chief of Fifty Years of New Japan 
(a modern history of Japan printed in English), and of the 
Shin Nippon (a monthly magazine).] 

The Japan of to-day is no longer the Japan of 

Japan, but the Japan of the world. What is f 
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• « 
• 

then, the mission of thefaew Japan? It is to make 
a large contribution tp human progress by playing 
an active part in the 'great drama of world-politics. 
To put it in a-jnotre concrete way, it is Japan's 

mission to hiftpoirize Eastern and Western civi- 

• • • , 

lizations jo* order to help bring about the unification 
of the worii* 

We'tiometimes hear or read the expression "the 
eastward movement of civilization." From the 
, '-standpoint of Oriental history, this seems right; 
; . /•/•'our civilization owes very much to the civiliza- 
tions of China and India. But whence came the 
latter? According to many historians these civi- 
lizations originated in the tablelands of Central 
Asia. Although scholars differ as to the first 
seats of the human race, yet it can be safely said 
that they were somewhere in the western corner 
of Asia contiguous to Europe and Africa. From 
this region humanity migrated in all directions, 
and its migrations resulted in the scattering of 
civilization. 

As it was divided, however, its branches were 
affected by certain geographical influences differ- 
ent from one another, thus gradually developing 
the peculiar features of civilization. Take re- 
ligion for instance. India produced the profound 
philosophy of Brahmanism and Buddhism; while 
among the Hebrews were developed Judaism which 
worships the God of justice, and later Christian- 
ity, which teaches that God is love. Many 
centuries of separate existence of the races made 
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the differences of their civilizations wider, and 
they struggled and competed to hold their own. 

But the earth is round. When one progresses 
to the east, one comes upon the west, and vice 
versa. Until half a century ago, the eastward 
current of civilization had been flowing into Japan, 
but since the visit of Commodore Perry, our coun- 
try has come to meet the westward current running 
via America. 

Now this new current is the one that originated 
at the same region as the before-mentioned east- 
ward current and, after pervading Europe, worked 
itself westward to the American continent. As 
it comes to Japan, therefore, it represents Latin 
and Teutonic civilizations. 

Thus, the East and West have become a con- 
tinuous whole, so that one cannot say where 
the main current of civilization starts or arrives. 
Indeed, the civilization of each race has its own 
characteristic features, geographically and his- 
torically; in some cases, the differences of ideals, 
languages, etc., make the casual observer think that 
one race belongs to a world quite different from 
another. But according as the means of commu- 
nication develop, these differences must gradually 
disappear. And a race will rise which, being 
awake to the general trend of the world's progress, 
effects a right harmony between its own and the 
outside civilization ; if otherwise, it will fall. The 
decline of China in recent years is a good example 
of this. 
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even. We are ready to take every nutriment 
we can in order to develop our racial civili- 
zation. To brand us Japanese as inferior because 
we are a coloured race is a bigotry that we must 
combat and destroy through the fulfillment of 
our national mission. 



WHAT JAPAN HAS TO TEACH 

KENTARO KANEKO 

(Viscount Kentaro Kaneko, LL.D. (Harvard), Privy Coun- 
cillor; born March, 1853, at Fukuoka; graduated from Har- 
vard Law School in 1878; he began his career as a professor 
at the Tokyo Yobimon (defunct), 1878; in 1885 became private 
secretary to the then Premier Ito; was sent abroad for pur- 
poses of investigating constitutional systems; was appointed 
Chief Secretary of the House of Peers in 1890; in 1891 he was 
a delegate to the International Law Conference held in Switzer- 
land; in 1894 Vice-Minister for Agriculture and Commerce; 
in 1898 was made Minister of the same department, and in 
1900 Minister of Justice; during the Russo-Japanese War, he 
was non-official representative of the Japanese Government 
in the United States. He is president of the American Friends 
Society.] 

14 One who is ready to learn is fit to teach." 
This was a phrase that Col. Roosevelt, my inti- 
mate friend, used when President of the United 
States in eulogizing the Japanese in a message to 
Congress. I may add that he clearly saw through 
the mind of our nation. We are ever ready to 
learn from the outside world, but we are never 
satisfied with being a mere importer of Western 
civilization, with being forever a pupil in the 

great school of human progress. Because we 
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and Japan has already proved a success in remov- 
ing some groundless prejudices and foolish mis- 
understandings. We wish America to send many 
more Mabies to interpret their nation to us and 
study things Japanese for their fellow-citizens. 
We expect free and democratic America to be one 
of the most trustworthy friends to help our cause. 
But after all, one has to take care of one's self, 
and we must, by our own exertion, teach the 
Occidentals out of their prejudices, while we must 
continue to learn from them. Upon the solution 
of the race problem, the future of Japan, nay, the 
future of human progress, largely depends. 

The last advice that Alexander Hamilton re- 
ceived from his mother on her death-bed — and 
it is the best and greatest advice, in my opinion, 
that a son has ever been given by a parent — has 
been my own constant guide, since I, in my boy- 
hood, read the words in the life of Hamilton. And 
to-day, to young Japan, upon whose shoulders 
rests the heavy responsibility of teaching the 
Occidentals, do I give the same advice. It is 
this: "My son, never aim at the second best. 
It is not worthy of you. Your powers are in 
harmony with the everlasting principle of the 
universe." 



THE REAL CHARACTER OP THE 
JAPANESE RACE 

SHIMPEI GOTO 

[Baron Shimpei Goto, ex-Minister of Communications and 
ex-President of the Imperial Railway Board; born Miyagi 
Prefecture, July, 1857; was graduated from the University of 
Berlin with degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1892; at the early 
age of 20, he was physician at the Aichi Prefectural Hospital, 
also instructor at the Prefectural Medical School; after four 
years of distinguished services, was promoted director of the 
hospital as well as the school; in 1883 became acting Director 
of the Sanitary Bureau, Home Department; on his return 
from an official tour to Germany, he was appointed Director 
of the Sanitary Bureau, 1892; during the Japan-China War, 
was on the Sanitary Commission of the Army; after the war, 
was singled out by the late General Kodama and appointed 
Director of the Civil Administration Bureau of the Formosan 
Government; during his tenure of the directorship, he made 
large contributions to the Insular development; was created 
baron in 1906 and given a seat in the House of Peers; in 1906 
became the first president of the South Manchuria Railway 
Co.; in 1908 Minister of Communications; resigned August, 
1912; held the portfolio again, Dec. 12, 1912-Feb. 13, 1913. 
He is the translator of several German books on politics.]] 

The real character of the Japanese race is not 
yet understood by the world. It is a trite saying 
that Occidental civilization is based on Christi- 
anity, while the Oriental has Buddhism and 

xo 
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she had a written constitution early in the seventh 
century, is another. Those Westerners who sup- 
pose that the present Japanese constitution was 
created in a day by imitating the European instru- 
ments, would do well to learn the fact that, in 
604 A.D., Shotoku-Taishi, a prince imperial, 
framed a national constitution based on the family 
system. It is true that, in many respects, it was 
different from that now in force ; but we may safely 
argue that the. older document had not a few 
merits in its way. 

We are, of course, great admirers of Western 
civilization. In a sense, however, we can charge 
it with the destruction of the beauties of our cul- 
ture. The Japanese race, which has long flour- 
ished in its isolated condition, has had a peculiar 
process of development, as "immediate attendants 
of the Creator"; and it is a great pity that its 
real character should not have been m clearly 
understood by the Western peoples. 



JAPANESE-AMERICAN RELATIONS AND 

MYSELF 



EI-ICHI SHIBUSAWA 

• 

[Baron Ei-ichi Shibusawa, president of the First Bank and 
of the Imperial Theatre Company, Chairman of the Tokyo 
Bankers' Association, Director of the Tokyo Aims-House; 
born March 1840 in Saitama; studied by himself; visited 
Europe, 1867-68, as companion to one of the Tokugawa 
princes; in 1869 became a councillor in the Treasury Depart- 
ment; 1873 resigned the post in consequence of a conflict of view 
with his Minister; from that time until now, he has consis- 
tently kept aloof from government service; in 1873 was founder 
of the First Bank; shortly afterwards he established a com- 
mercial school, which was the first of its kind in Japan, and 
which laid the foundation of the present Tokyo Higher Com- 
mercial School; in 1878, with the assistance of Count Okuma 
and the late Prince Ito, he instituted the Tokyo Chamber 
of Commerce and was its Chairman till the spring of 1905; 
in 1902 he travelled extensively through Europe and America 
to study commercial and industrial affairs; in 1909 he came 
to the United States again as the head of the Japanese Com- 
mercial Commission.] 

For peculiar reasons my interest in America has 
been of many years' standing. When Commodore 
Perry entered the harbour of Uraga in 1852 I was 
fourteen years old. A mere farmer boy I could 
not know much about foreign countries. In that 
2 17 
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sympathetic spirit toward Japan. I did not 
know these affairs very well then ; but as I made a 
study of the diplomatic situation, these things 
were gradually brought to my mind. There was a 
Dutchman named Heusken who was connected 
with the Consul-Generars service, who could speak 
Japanese fluently. This man was assassinated by 
a man connected with the anti-foreign movement. 
This incident incited the ministers from foreign 
countries to take a vigorous attitude toward 
Japan. They removed the legations from Tokyo 
to Yokohama, where the troops had been landed 
from the war vessels. Consul Harris took an 
independent position. He maintained that the 
attitude of the other foreign representatives was 
an outrage to Japan, that they were treating Japan 
as a savage country, and that Japan should be 
treated with courtesy and be permitted to save 
her face. He remained in the American Legation 
in Tokyo (I remember it was in Zempukuji Temple 
in Azabu-ku), in the midst of rough-hands. This 
incident won for America the goodwill of Japan. 
Commodore Perry, also, was courteous in his deal- 
ings with the officials of the Japanese Government 
when making the treaty. Although he was in 
some respects firm in his attitude, almost to the 
point of roughness, yet he maintained a respectful 
attitude comporting with the dignity of an Ameri- 
can representative. But the attitude of Consul- 
General Harris was very different from that of 
Commodore Perry. He was very sympathetic 
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meeting President Roosevelt. He praised to me 
the Japanese army, the art, and other things of 
Japan. He said : 

"The Japanese soldiers are not only full of 
valour and of knowledge of military science, but 
also they are very humane, have self-restraint, 
and are honest. I learned those things about 
them at the time of the Boxer Uprising in China, 
when the Japanese soldiers took military action 
side by side with the American soldiers, in which 
the former showed themselves to be in the trim 
of efficiency. I have a great admiration and re- 
spect for them." 

Regarding Japanese art, he said there is some- 
thing in it which is peculiarly Japanese, which 
Europeans or Americans could not hope to accom- 
plish. I replied : 

"Mr. President, I am a business man and not 
an artist; and I know very little about military 
matters. You have praised to me the Japanese 
army and art only. I shall lead my countrymen 
along lines of commercial developments, and the 
next time I shall have the honour to meet you, I 
expect to hear your words of praise of our Japanese 
commerce and industry/ ' 

Then Mr. Roosevelt apologetically said : 

"I did not mean to put the commerce and 
industry of Japan in the secondary place, when I 
praised the other things. My first attention was 
drawn toward the army and the art of Japan. 
So I thought that it was proper to speak to a 
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the American people could not have it every day. 
We were welcomed everywhere at receptions, 
luncheons, and banquets. I spoke in behalf of 
the visitors to the hosts and hostesses on the 
subject of Japanese-American friendship. Al- 
though my expressions may have differed a little 
in different places, yet I spoke unreservedly about 
what I felt. I do not know how many persons 
I addressed. It may have been thousands or 
tens of thousands. I am sure I told them all 
about Japan's feelings toward America. Also, 
I listened to what the Americans had to say, and 
returned with these impressions in my mind. 
Upon our return on December 17th, I reported my 
observations and impressions of America to the 
chambers of commerce, to the people of Japan 
on the occasions of receptions, and in different 
gatherings. I reported that the disagreeable 
state of affairs that existed a few years ago would 
soon disappear altogether, that during our journey 
in America we were treated with the utmost 
cordiality, and that we had met Preisdent Taft 
in Minneapolis, with whom we had a luncheon at 
which we told him about our mission, and the 
President reciprocated his cordial feelings toward 
Japan — all done before the public. I also re- 
ported that we had similar opportunity to ex- 
change words with the members of chambers of 
commerce, the governors of states, the mayors of 
cities, and especially with Mr. Knox, Secretary 
of State, in Washington. What I had reported 
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and that, at the same time, they will admit cheap 
labour in their country, thereby facilitating the 
opening up of the land and increasing the blessings 
of nature to both nations. 
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country, while the increased imports of one 
country are of direct advantage to the other 
country, no matter whether they are in the form 
of raw materials or manufactured articles. 

I have endeavoured to show that commerce is 
the backbone of international intercourse, and that 
by mutual co-operation the commercial relations 
of Japan and America will be so firmly cemented 
that peace and prosperity will forever illumine 
the future Great Highway of the World, the Pacific 
Ocean. 
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mercial, industrial, or some other reason. It is 
absurd, therefore, to think that those Americans 
represent the sentiment of the great American 
nation, of which they are only a fractional part. 

The relations between America and Japan are 
superior to such little disturbances as are brought 
about by the anti- Japanese movement devised 
or managed by these few Americans. The two 
nations are related to each other in such a way 
that the idea that any trifling trouble like that 
would impair their friendship must be positively 
rejected. We are confident that America will even 
strengthen her comity with us by force of the 
true, strong, and wholesome opinion of her people, 
and will justly settle any question that may arise 
between her and Japan or that may threaten to 
impair their friendship. I am most optimistic 
in this matter, because I have supreme confidence 
in the good sense and sincerity of the American 
people. 



TO THE PEACE-LOVING AMERICANS 

YUKIO OZAKI 

[Hon. Yukio Ozaki, ex-Mayor of Tokyo, M. P.; born Dec., 
1859; studied at Keio and then at Kogakuryo (former En- 
gineering College of Tokyo University); he began his career 
as journalist in 1881; he founded the Kaishinto (a powerful 
progressive political party) with the assistance of Count 
Okuma and became one of its leaders; in 1897 became councillor 
to the Department of Foreign Affairs; was appointed Minister 
of Education when the Constitutional Party Cabinet was 
formed under the premiership of Count Okuma, the following 
year, which post he had to resign soon afterwards; then he 
joined the Seiyukai, a new political party under presidency of 
Prince Ito; in 1903, he left Seiyukai and was elected Mayor of 
Tokyo; in 1913, resigned mayorship and rejoined the Seiyukai; 
he is the author of Gakudo-Shu, Learning and Human Life, 
and many other books.] 

Perhaps most of you know that it sometimes 
happens that there are two friends who are very 
fond of one another, but each imagines that his 
own feelings are not reciprocated by the other. 
Are not people of the Hobson type both in America 
and Japan somewhat like these hysterical persons? 

Our relations have been always good, and will 

be, and yet the mischief-makers in both countries 

imagine that we are enemies, not friends. A 

Japanese old proverb says, ''There is no remedy 

62 
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for fools." And hysterical subjects are equally 
difficult to be cured. But why are we afraid of 
them? 

If there is a small minority of mischief-makers, 
we peace-makers command a great majority * 
the Parliament of Man. Not only is the right 
on our side, but the might is also on our side. Let 
us, then, combine our forces and march against 
the noisy clique of such mischief-makers. 

During my short visit to the United States in 
1910, everywhere I saw signs of good-will and 
kindness toward Japan — even San Francisco, 
the so-called hotbed of the anti- Japanese move- 
ments, was not an exception to the rule. Do 
you want further proof of the good feeling that 
unites the two Pacific nations? Our conclusion 
of the new treaty in advance of any other coun- 
try would be one of the most substantial kind. 

If the voice of the mischief-makers is louder than 
ours, it is only because we are silent. We, men of 
peace, are generally too quiet and too modest. We 
ought to shout and fight, as much as our noisy op- 
ponents, for our cause is noble and sacred. Let us 
speak out our hearts ; let the joyous voice of peace 
drown the wicked cry for war ; and let it echo and 
re-echo in melodious harmony from both sides 
of the Pacific Ocean. 
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national type is good for America herself, is another 
question — a question I am not concerned here to 
discuss. To say the least, the exclusion of the 
Japanese is not consistent with the spirit of 
America's founders. I confidently believe that 
her better elements, as champions of justice and 
humanity, will not tolerate such an anomaly and 
injustice. 



VARIOUS STANDPOINTS OF PEACE- 
WORKERS 

YOSHIRO SAKATANI 

[Baron Sakatani, Hogaku Hakushi (Doctor of Laws), Mayor 
of Tokyo; Vice-President of the Japan Peace Society; born 
Feb., 1863, in Bitchu; was graduated from Tokyo Imperial 
University; then he was successively councillor, accountant, 
Director of Accountants' Bureau, Vice-Minister (1901), and 
Minister (1906), of the Financial Department; he did much in 
helping the adoption of gold standard system; besides holding 
his official posts, he was for several years lecturer and instructor 
at various colleges; has been Mayor of Tokyo since 1912; he 
is the author of The Life and Work of Baron Shibusawa, The 
Financial History of The Meiji Era, etc.] 

During a period of 3357 years, from 1496 B.C. 
to 1861 A.D., there was warfare in 3130 years and 
there were only 227 years of peace. In other 
words, there were thirteen years of war to every 
peaceful year. In the last 300 years Europe has 
had 266 wars. Again, during a period of 3360 
years, from 1500 B.C. to i860 a.d., about 8000 
peace treaties were concluded, yet none of these 
treaties remained in full efficiency more than two 
years. 

As the above figures are borrowed from a 
European statistician, it is to be doubted whether 

77 
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the world-powers, must not lie idle, but must take 
an active part in the promotion of human well- 
being, because the general good of the world- 
family must be brought about by the co-operation 
of all its members. 

The Japan Peace Society has been organized 
with such an object in view. One of the most 
serious matters it has had to deal with was the re- 
cent American- Japanese complication. The anti- 
Japanese bill passed by the Calif ornian legislature 
threatened to lead to conditions inimical to the 
traditional friendship between the two nations. 

It was then that our Japan Peace Society ap- 
proached its confreres in America for purposes of 
securing a mutual understanding; and I have not 
the least doubt that its activities were very instru- 
mental in improving the international relations 
of America and Japan. 



OUTLINE OF JAPANESE CIVILIZATION 

JUICHI SOYEDA 

[Hon. Juichi Soyeda, Hogaku Hakushi (Doctor of Laws), 
special member of the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce; born 
Fukuoka, September, 1864; graduated from School of Politics 
and Economics, Tokyo Imperial University, in 1884, and con- 
tinued his studies at Cambridge and Heidelberg, returning 
home in 1887; the same year, was appointed councillor in the 
Treasury Department, and then successively private secretary, 
secretary, and Director of Superin tendance Bureau, in the same 
department; became its Vice-Minister in 1898; shortly after- 
wards he resigned his post and became lecturer of economics 
and public finance at Tokyo Imperial University and several 
other institutions; in 1899, was appointed president of the Bank 
of Formosa; then chairman of Japan Credit Mobilier Com- 
mission, and in 1902, was made president of the newly-estab- 
lished Japan Credit Mobilier; he took an active part in our 
monetary reform work; in 1913, he came to the United States 
as representative of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
in Japan, in connection with the Californian Land Law 
question.] 

In order to obtain a correct estimate of the 
civilization of any nation it is necessary that we 
have a clear idea of the race that has been the 
recipient and at the same time the transformer of 
such civilization. It is a well-known fact that the 
Japanese are a mixed people, drawn largely from 
the Asiatic Continent as well as from the Southern 

*3 
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Emperor Meiji, was to pick out the best from all 
systems. It needs no proof that there are bright 
as well as dark sides to Oriental and Occidental 
civilizations, but Japan's efforts have been di- 
rected solely toward selecting the best of these 
civilizations, and in this she has been successful. 
No doubt her success will give encouragement to 
other races of lower civilization for their future 
uplifting. By still further efforts on the part of 
Japan, the civilizations of the West and the East 
may be finally fully harmonized and the awful 
calamity that may be brought about by the clash 
of different races may thereby be averted. 

Such is, indeed, her noble mission and such is the 
aspiration of the Japanese nation — the culmination 
of a civilization so peculiar to Japan, and beneficial 
to the cause of peace and the welfare of mankind. 
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be prepared to solve the problem. In my opinion, 
in that event the best thing to do would be that 
China, with her 1,500,000 square miles of territory 
and 300,000,000 of population, be turned over 
to the joint management of the powers. This 
scheme of joint management would require mili- 
tary forces to guarantee its execution. So Japan 
must keep up her army and navy to full efficiency, 
as much as her finances permit, until China is 
united, or the joint management by the powers 
is effected. That is not only necessary in order 
to place Japan in a position of safety, but it is 
Japan's duty toward her neighbour, China, and 
her mission in the Orient. 
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of Korea and of Manchuria, as well as of 
Formosa, and Japan's colonial policy should not 
be otherwise than to fulfil her responsibility 
toward these lands. 
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their monarchs not sagacious enough? Yes. 
Generally speaking, their kings or emperors, 
though they may have their strong and weak points 
as rulers, are every one of them wise and en- 
lightened. They are quite a match for their 
chancellors or ministers. Why, then, have those 
nations failed to be unified with their monarchs 
as centres? The answer must be given from an 
historical, rather than a political, standpoint. 
They look upon their kings or emperors as 
sovereign apparently as we do; but — to speak 
figuratively — theirs are the hat, while ours is the 
head. The hat may be changed as often as you 
please ; the head once gone, the body itself would 
die. In this respect does our national constitu- 
tion essentially differ from theirs; so does our 
loyalty to the Mikado differ from theirs to their 
own rulers. 
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his kit in a box and sent him away. Thus a 
strike was nipped in the bud. Well, my American 
readers may Ihink that the comparative scarcity 
of strikes in Japan is due to lack of self-assertion 
on the part of the labourers, but that is not quite 
right. The chief explanation must be found in 
their active loyalty to their employer's person, 
rather than in their passive forbearance. 
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The execution of Kotoku and his comrades was 
a severe blow to the socialists. To be sure, govern- 
ment has not stopped its arresting hand at that, 
and the movements of the socialists are strictly 
prohibited. But the socialism as an idea has 
rather spread than subsided in the country. 
There is no question but that, along with the 
world tendencies of thought, the socialistic move- 
ment will take a new form and make its appearance 
in Japan. 
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capital, the Bank was granted the charter for the 
renewal of its business term on February 19, 1910, 
so that the Bank's business term is now extended 
for another thirty years' till October 9, 1942, after 
the date of expiration. 

V. PRESENT CONDITION OF THE BANK 

The Bank, as pointed out before, is now the only 
bank of issue in the country, and transacts the 
business in connection with state funds and 
national debts in addition to ordinary banking 
business. The administration of the Bank is in 
the hands of the Administrative Board which 
consists of one Governor, one Vice-Governor and 
four Directors. 

The Governor presides over the Administrative 
Board and executes the resolutions passed at the 
meeting of the Board. There are now five Audi- 
tors, who inspect the business management of the 
Bank and also inspect its books. At present, the 
Governor is Viscount Yataro Mishima, member 
of the House of Peers, and the Vice-Governor is 
Mr. Kesaroku Mizumachi. 

The business at the Head Office of the Bank is 
at present conducted through the following di- 
visions under the management of a chief officer 
of each division: 



I. 


Inspector's Bureau, 


6. 


Security Department, 


2. 


Business Department, 


7. 


Accountant Department, 


3. 


Cash Department, 


8. 


Economic Research Depart- 


4. 


Treasury Department, 




ment, 


5- 


Secretary's Department, 


9- 


Private Secretary's Bureau. 
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disbursements for the succour of injured and 
aged members, or the families of deceased mem- 
bers, are met with the said funds. This asso- 
ciation is most effective in its working, and its 
membership includes 100,000 out of the 110,000 
employees of the Government Railways. 

By the foregoing methods the Imperial Govern- 
ment Railways are trying to secure efficient labour 
and utilize experience and practical knowledge 
to the highest possible degree, and their efforts 
are year in year out bearing fruit in furnishing the 
railways with that vital energy, which, in co-opera- 
with the mechanical perfection of railway appli- 
ances and equipments, is essential for the smooth 
and efficient working of the great system under 
their control. 
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his dignity unblemished, — him we call a man of 
independence and self-respect. 

3. The true source of independence of life is 
to eat one's bread in the sweat of one's brow. A 
man of independence and self-respect should be a 
self -helping and self-supporting man. 

4. Strength of body and soundness of health 
are requisites of life. We should, therefore, al- 
ways take care to keep mind and body active and 
well, and to refrain from any action or course of 
life likely to prove injurious to our health. 

5. It is man's duty to live out the whole of his 
allotted span of life. To take one's own life, for 
whatever reasons, or under whatever circumstances 
is an unreasonable and cowardly act, altogether 
abominable and entirely unworthy of the principle 
of independence and self-respect. 

6. To realize the principle of independence 
and self-respect demands nothing short of an 
audacious, active, and dauntless spirit. It re- 
quires a combination in a man's character of 
courage with fortitude. 

7. A man of independence and self-respect 
should not be dependent upon others for the 
determination of his own conduct. He should be 
intelligent enough to think and judge for himself. 

8. To treat women as though they were in- 
ferior to men is a barbarous custom. Men and 
women belonging to a civilized society should love 
and respect one another as equals, each sex realiz- 
ing its own independence and self-respect. 
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lation and a right to control the government 
expenditure. 

24. Citizens of Japan, of either sex, should 
never forget their supreme duty to maintain 
their national independence and self-respect, 
against all foes, and at the sacrifice of even life 
and property. 

25. It is the duty of every citizen, not only to 
obey the laws himself, but to see that others obey 
them likewise, for this is necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the peace and order of society. 

26. The number of nations in the world is by 
no means small, and they differ from us in religion, 
language, colour, and customs. Yet they are our 
brothers. In our intercourse with them there 
should be no partiality, and no attempt at swag- 
gering or boastfulness. Such conduct only leads 
us to despise other people, and is wholly at vari- 
ance with the principle of independence and self- 
respect. 

27. It is the duty of the men living to-day to 
improve the civilization and happiness which 
they have received from their forefathers and so 
to hand them down unimpaired to their posterity. 

28. It is natural that men should be born into 
the world with varying degrees of intellectual and 
physical strength. It is the province of education 
to increase the number of the wise and strong, 
and to diminish that of the weak and foolish. In 
short, education instructs men in the principle 
of independence and self-respect, and enables 
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them to form plans for putting the principle into 
practice. 

29. Those who share our convictions, whether 
men or women, will do well to lay these teachings 
to heart. They should also strive to spread them 
throughout society at large, and thus to advance, 
hand in hand with the whole people, towards 
the stage of the greatest happiness* *. 
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This judgment is by no means confirmed by 
history; but, on the other hand, it should be said 
that Shinto has profoundly impressed upon the 
people of Japan the belief that the gods of heaven 
and earth are watching the conduct of men, and 
that they reward good deeds with good, and follow 
evil deeds with evil. 

11. Buddhism. 

Buddhism entered japan in the sixth century, 
and has had a far greater influence than Shinto in 
moulding the moral view and ethical ideals of the 
people. Its pessimistic conception of life has also 
impressed itself on art and literature. This is the 
explanation of the minor tone so characteristic 
of Japanese poetry and music. 

To Buddhism the world is evil and life an illu- 
sion. It therefore seeks to turn men's thought 
away from the vain and fleeting show of this 
world to the bliss of the other world where reigns 
the Eternal Calm, and where the ego is absorbed 
in the changeless Nirvana. This " other- worldli- 
ness" is the gospel of Buddhism. But in ethical 
teaching Buddhism is notably weak. It is true 
that its great founder taught compassion and 
mercy and forbearance; but in listening to its 
teachings one listens in vain for a ringing tone of 
righteousness. The clear call to duty that marked 
the Hebrew prophets is altogether missing. 

Buddhism has much to say about the way of 
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If education without any religious ideal lacks 
real human interest and is unfit for the moral 
development of the younger generation, it is well 
that the influence of the Imperial Rescript in 
question makes up for the want of a positive 
religious element in our educational system, while 
we are able to avoid all difficulties due to sectarian 
strife. 
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is one in which the higher courses in technology 
are taught. Its term of study is three years. 
In the Tokyo Higher Technical School are taught 
the following seven subjects, namely : dyeing 
(dyeing with colour and with machines), kilndry, 
applied chemistry, mechanical engineering, elec- 
tricity (electrical mechanics and electrical chem- 
istry), and technical drawing. As an annex there 
is the Mechanical Apprentices School. Another 
annex to the School, the Technical Teachers 
School, trains principals and teachers for supple- 
mentary technical schools. There is also a 
supplementary technical school attached to the 
institution. Higher Technical Schools have also 
been established in Kyoto, Kumamoto, Sendai, 
etc. 

C. The Technical School. This school has 
been established for the purpose of training lower- 
class mechanics. Its term of study is three years. 
The subjects of study generally given in such 
technical schools throughout the country are 
dyeing, mechanical engineering, architectural 
engineering, lacquering, mining engineering, and 
mechanical drawing. 

D. The Mechanical Apprentices School. This 
school was established to give a training necessary 
for those who desire to become mechanics. Its 
term of study is from six months to four years. 
The requirements for the entrance examinations 
are that the applicants for admission must be 
twelve or more years of age and that they have 
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graduated from the grammar school or have 
received an equivalent education. The number 
of apprentices schools now in existence is over 
forty, including both public and private ones. 

E. The Supplementary Technical School. This 
school gives sufficient knowledge of technical 
matters in the simplest way to enable those who 
are engaged or want to engage in various indus- 
tries, and at the same time supplements the 
public-school education that the pupils have 
received. There are now seventy or more public 
schools of this class. 

The foregoing is a brief outline of our technical 
education. Details could not, of course, be given 
in this brief sketch. 
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qualities. But she is peerless in the world in 
these virtues: that she does not shun her duty to 
sacrifice herself for her parents, husband, and 
children; is not frightened by adversity, does not 
bewail her misfortunes, and always looks after 
her household affairs, comforts and nurses the 
members of her household, and takes the re- 
sponsibilities of the household upon herself, so 
that the head of the family will not have to dis- 
tract his attention from his business. The sweet 
fruits of her virtues and steady character are such 
that the more one tastes them the sweeter they 
would become. Besides, the woman of old Japan 
never stood behind the bearded man in matters 
of loyalty to the chief magistrate, and of devotion 
to the affairs of state. To illustrate with august 
examples, there were Yamato-him6, consort of 
Emperor Suijin, who was resolute in times of 
emergency ; and Empress Jingo, who accomplished 
great deeds of valour. Then there were Lady 
Wag6, who was humane and philanthropic; Lady 
Masako Taira, who was clever and resourceful as a 
politician ; and Lady Kasuga-no-Tsubon6, who dis- 
tinguished herself by her devotion as governess of 
her child-master, afterward Shogun Iyemitsu of To- 
kugawa. There are many other examples in history 
of Japanese women who distinguished themselves 
by their virtues. Who, then, can say that the typi- 
cal Japanese woman's sphere of activity was con- 
fined in being a virtuous wife and a good mother, 
or that she is not fit to be a great social factor? 
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of tutorship for the August Family; and then I 
boldly planned the education of the girls of the 
middle and the lower classes of society. This 
latter work was the beginning of the present Jissen 
Girls' School. My original object was to relieve 
and comfort those who might suffer from the 
result of the extravagance of the people on account 
of victory in the war, which would upset society, 
and, at the same time, establish a school where 
the girls might be educated to become virtuous 
wives and good mothers. Since the founding of 
this school, sixteen years have elapsed. Still our 
final goal is far beyond. Before we reach it, we 
will have to go through many trials on the way. 
We have by no means finished the work. Yet the 
fact that we have been able to send into the world 
from this school a few girl graduates of steadfast 
purpose in life, gives joy to my heart. 
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with the ideas of the end of the century, came the 
new philosophy of Eucken and Bergson, and many 
translations have been made of their philosophical 
writings. 

As I have said, the translation and introduction 
of Western literature became popular from the 
42nd year of Meiji (1909). Even such ancient 
and voluminous works as Plato's have been trans- 
lated (by Takataro Kimura). The kinds of works 
translated have been so many, that it is impossible 
to enumerate them all here. This work of transla- 
tion and introduction of foreign authors is bound 
to continue and to become more active, as our 
civilization becomes more closely approximated 
to that of the Western nations. 
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To secure the Peace of the World is the greatest 
ambition; and as Mr. Gladstone said, we shall 
believe "the greatest ambition is the highest 
morality.' ' 



JAPAN AND AMERICANISM 

NAOICHI MASAOKA, EDITOR 

[Mr. Naoichi Masaoka, author; born Sept. 5, 1 881, at Hiro- 
shima; studied at the Aoyama Gakuin (a mission school); 
began his career as author at the early age of twenty; in 1905, he 
was correspondent at Portsmouth for the Yamato Shimbun 
(a daily); in 1909, he visited America again attending the 
Honorary Commercial Commission of Japan; he is the author 
of Beikoku Kembutsu (A Peep into American Life), Beikoku 
Oyobi Beikokujin (a bulky volume of 1300 pages on America 
and the Americans), Beikoku Bocho Ron (American Expansion), 
and many other books.] 

While, day by day, civilization progresses, the 

means of communication improve, and the 

distances in the world are being shortened, it is a 

pity that great misunderstandings should still 

exist between nations. In the past few decades 

those books which famous authors in Europe have 

written about America have done much to break 

down European prejudices against the Republic. 

Though from different motives and with different 

degrees of effect, such writers as James Bryce, 

Freeman, Paul Bourget, Sir George Bates, Mme. 

Blanc, Miss Emily Faithful, Paul de Rousiers, 

Max O'Rell, Stevens, Hugo Munsterberg, J. 

Fullerton Muirhead, H. G. Wells, etc., have con- 
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